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and holding thin plates and spangles of free gold or of sulphides, which are readily washed oft' smooth surfaces by a current of water, and these rough appliances, although almost useless for catching slime, still find favour where considerations of economy prevent the purchase of modern high-priced concentrators. The blanketing is usually in strips of 16 or 18 inches wide, and several feet long, and is nailed or stretched, on wooden frames, which have an inclination of about i inch per foot.
At intervals of about half an hour, when a quantity of mineral has already been collected on the rough surface, the blankets are taken oft and. washed in tubs of water, where a deposit collects which is afterwards dug out. At the St. John del Rey Mine, the framework supporting the blankets was hung on pivots above a shallow tank. When it was necessary to clean them, the framework was turned so that the upper surface of the blanket was inclined downwards, and the mineral washed oil" its surface by a hose, much time and labour being thus saved.
At this mine the trays supporting the blankets were 1.8 inches wide and 30 feet long, with a fall of 1 inch per foot. The upper 16 feet were covered with bullocks' skins, tanned with the hair on them, and in lengths of 26 inches ; below these was a series of blankets or baize cloths of the same length, made of coarse wool with a long nap. The fall from the battery box upon the tray was 4 inches, a screen being placed across the end to break the fall of the water, and cause it to strike the tray nearly at right angles. About 90 per cent, of the gold contained in the ore was caught on these blankets. The blanket sand contained 95 per cent, of sulphides, and was so line that 90 per cent, of it passed through, a lOO-mesh sieve. It was amalgamated in revolving wooden barrels, yielding (,)(> per cent, of its assay value, but this was due to the fact that very little gold was contained in the pyrite, most of it being present in the form of free particles.
Blanket sluices have been declared unsuitable for catching fine sulphides, and their concentrate is usually contaminated by admixture- with much sand. If set at a proper inclination they will save line amalgam and free gold, but even in this respect they are less satisfactorv than shaking copper plates and r if lies.
Riffled sluices were employed at. the same time us blankets for effecting rough concentration. The riilles were formed of half-inch strips of wood nailed across the sluice box, the grade of which was about/ three-quarters of an inch to the foot. As soon as the concentrate had accumulated until il* reached the top of the riffle, another strip was nailed on, and the. process was repeated until the bed of coneentrute was several inches thick, when it was scraped out and a fresh start; made. {Similar to this device was the raising-(/(da concentrator, which was practically a riflled sluice*, in which the riffle was raised continuously by machinery, instead of being adjusted at intervals by hand.
The Round Buddie was invented in Cornwall, where until recently it was used in dressing the tin ores to the exclusion of almost every other concentrator. There are two varieties.
1.   The convex round buddlc, in which the ore and water arc added at the centre of the machine, and flow down over the surface to the periphery.
2.   The concave bucldle, in which the pulp is added ut the periphery of the machine and flows down to the centre.
In both cases revolving arms, carrying brushes, pass over the surface and stir the deposit as it is being formed, and the spouts distributing the oreiid MchMnrijiml Practice, vol. i,, p. OJ).
